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THE NEGRO SOLDIER IN WAR AND PEACE 

BY STEPHEN BONSAL. 



The negro soldier is no new thing even in these brand-new 
United States. Some of them fought with clubbed muskets at 
Bunker Hill, and others were eulogized by Washington for their 
conduct at Red Bank. Old Hickory himself, who had ideas about 
the proper place of the black man which are no longer sanctioned 
by the Constitution, speaks appreciatively of the services rendered 
by his Sambos in the Creek War. In the history of our Mexican 
adventure, there is little or no mention of the negro as a fight- 
ing-man, and this I take to be one of the surest indications that 
the color feeling had arisen and the race question was presented 
as never before. 

During the Civil War, close on to two hundred thousand 
negroes, for weal or woe, became " Uncle Sam's boys " and wore 
the blue. Their services were, as was to have been expected, 
good, bad and indifferent. When the War was over and negro 
volunteers lorded it over the capitals of the conquered Southern 
States, the question inevitably arose as to what part the negro 
was to play in our future civic and military life. At this time, 
words of great wisdom were spoken by Agassiz : 

" No man has a right to what he is unfit to use. Our own best rights 
have been acquired successively. I cannot, therefore, think it just 
or safe to grant at once to the negro all the privileges which we our- 
selves have acquired by long struggles. History teaches us what ter- 
rible reactions have followed too extensive and too rapid changes. Let 
us beware of granting too much to the negro race in the beginning, lest 
it become necessary hereafter to deprive them of some of the privileges 
which they may use to their own and our detriment." 

Yet, later, even this scientific seer was carried off his feet; 
for when, as Mr. Rhodes relates, Colonel Higginson returned 
from the war and said that his black soldiers had behaved ad- 
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mirably both in camp and under fire, Agassiz exclaimed : " Then 
tkey must vote, of course. The man who risks his life for his 
country has the right to vote in it." 

When Lincoln died, his plan of restricting the franchise to the 
very intelligent colored men and to those who had fought gal- 
lantly in the Union army was dropped. The Eeconstruction 
acts, shaped by the raging Stevens in one wing of the Capitol 
and the furious Sumner in the other, became the law of the 
land; and, with the unrestricted ballot, the musket was logically 
given also. By statute it was provided that colored men only 
should be enlisted for two regiments of cavalry and two of in- 
fantry; for the first time in history, the negro entered the 
regular military establishment, and the Ninth and Tenth Cav- 
alry, the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry were formed. 
From that day to this, these organizations have invariably been 
quartered in the Southern States or upon the alkali plains of 
the Far West. Whenever, by the routine of the War Depart- 
ment, a colored troop or a colored company was assigned for 
duty in a New England post, the Eepresentatives in Congress of 
the threatened State have intervened and the unwelcome orders 
have been cancelled. No less important a personage than the 
late Senator Proctor, of Vermont, is said to have admitted that 
the most arduous struggle of his whole career was the one during 
the Cleveland administration to keep negro troops out of Fort 
Ethan Allen. However, he succeeded. Of course, in some sec- 
tions of the South there is a feeling against colored regiments, 
not unnatural in view of what occurred during the unhappy 
years of military government in which they were made to play 
a conspicuous part; and upon the frontiers there are or were 
cow-punchers quick to shoot and greasers prone to handy strokes 
with knives; but, with all due consideration for these circum- 
stances, no one who reads the list of brutal outrages committed 
by negro troops upon white civilians, which Congressman Slay- 
den has culled almost exclusively from the cold, unemotional 
records of the War Department, can deny that it furnishes a by 
no means flimsy foundation for his demand that the enlistment 
of negroes for military service be discontinued. 

In Army circles, however, certain merits of the negro recruit 
are conceded. You can make him look and act like a soldier 
more quickly than the white man, it is said. More than is the 
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case with the white soldier his conduct depends upon the fitness 
of his officers for command. The War Department, enlightened 
by Civil War experience, recognized that the negro soldier re- 
quired at once firm and delicate handling, and the best officers 
have always been sent to serve in colored regiments, a system 
which accounts for the fact that the behavior of the colored troops 
has been as good as it has been, and for the interesting circum- 
stance that, with perhaps the single exception of General Chaffee, 
the officers who have reached high rank and distinction in the 
last decade have passed their regimental years with colored or- 
ganizations. Curiously enough, the best company officers of the 
negro troops have generally been of Southern birth and breed- 
ing, men like Shipp and Smith and Augustin, whose fathers 
wore the gray, but who died leading their black soldiers to victory 
on the slopes of San Juan no less gallantly than did Shaw in a 
previous generation and in a greater war. 

The Spanish War afforded the negro regulars their first op- 
portunity to show their metal as trained troops upon the theatre 
of actual war; and, as soon as the Santiago land attack was de- 
cided upon, the four black regiments were ordered to join the 
expedition. Unfortunately, even at such a moment, the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry added another disgraceful episode to its already 
chequered record. Several days before General Shaffer's army 
sailed, a corporal and an enlisted man of this regiment were 
brought to jail in Key West by the city police charged with an 
assault with intent to kill. A few hours later, shortly after mid- 
night, the jail was surrounded by about forty men of the Twenty- 
fifth, armed and in uniform. Here, as at Brownsville, they 
seem to have had no difficulty in getting hold of their rifles. 
They overpowered the sheriff, liberated their comrades and, after 
smashing up the jail, departed. From that day to this, the 
County of Monroe and the State of Florida have been unable to 
secure any satisfaction for this outrage. Apparently, their com- 
plaints have received no attention from the Federal authorities. 

But, once in the enemy's country, the negro soldiers found 
themselves. Their record throughout the campaign is exception- 
al. Comparisons of this description are particularly odious; 
still, it certainly was the opinion of many competent officers 
that the services of the negro regiments, from the landing to the 
surrender, exceeded in value that of any other four regiments in 
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the army. The orders given to the colored regiments brought 
them well to the front in the different divisions to which they 
were assigned, and their courage and soldierly efficiency kept 
them there. They may have been, they certainly were, favored 
by the fortune of war, but in the sequel they showed that they 
were worthy to receive such favors. The Twenty-fifth fought 
at El Caney under Lawton, and shared with the white men of the 
Twelfth Infantry the honor and the losses incident to capturing 
the old stone fort. This was the key to their position, and the 
Spaniards defended it with a stubborn valor that moved all ob- 
servers to admiration. Indeed, the defence and capture of this 
fort have often been characterized as the most striking exploit 
of the campaign. At San Juan, on the left flank, the blacks of 
the Twenty-fourth were brigaded with the Ninth and Thirteenth, 
both white regiments. Under Colonel Liscum, until he fell 
severely wounded, and later under Major Markley, they went 
up San Juan Hill, and they share with the white men of the 
Sixth and the Sixteenth, the Ninth and the Thirteenth Infantry 
regiments in the honors of its capture. The men of the Ninth 
Cavalry, though they lost their colonel, the gallant Hamilton, 
early in the day, and the men of the Tenth Cavalry, though they 
lost early in the fighting twelve officers, a loss greater than that 
of any other organization, proved steady under most trying cir- 
cumstances, and were not behind their white comrades in arms 
in the advance of the cavalry division under Sumner. 

But the crowning service of the negro troops was performed 
outside of their military duties. On the evening of July 16th, 
shortly after the news of the surrender of the Spaniards, to take 
place the following morning, had been received, the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry were ordered to proceed to the rear, to leave 
the front in the moment of triumph, and march down to Siboney 
to do guard duty at the fever hospital. General Shafter made 
this selection because he hoped that the negroes would prove less 
susceptible than white men to the contagion of yellow fever and 
the other pernicious fevers that were creating such havoc in his 
small force. When the regiment reached the hospital, conditions 
there were found to be deplorable. Men were dying every hour 
for the lack of proper nursing. A conference took place between 
Major Markley commanding the regiment and Doctor LaGarde 
in charge of the hospital; then the men were drawn up in line 
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and the doctor addressed them. He explained the urgent need 
of help; at the same time, he clearly set forth the danger to men, 
not immune, of nursing yellow-fever patients. Major Markley 
then said that, if any one wished to volunteer to nurse in the 
hospital, he could step forward. The whole regiment stepped 
forward. Sixty men were selected from these volunteers; and, 
within forty-eight hours, forty-two of these brave fellows were 
down with yellow or pernicious malarial fever. Again the 
dwindling regiment was drawn up in line, and Major Markley 
spoke to his men much as before. Again the whole regiment 
volunteered. When sent down from the trenches, the regiment 
consisted of eight companies averaging about forty men each. 
Of the officers and men on duty during the forty days in Siboney, 
only twenty-four escaped without serious illness. Of this hand- 
ful not a few succumbed to fevers on the voyage home and at 
Montauk. Captain Charles Dodge and thirty-five privates died 
in the yellow-fever hospital in the performance of service purely 
optional. 

In the Philippines, the services of the negro regiments have not 
attracted much favorable comment, though I believe that, under 
fire and in the open field, their behavior has been soldierly. In 
the early days of the occupation, it was a subject of congratula- 
tion among officers that the colored troops got quickly and into 
closer touch with the native populations than did their white 
brothers in arms. Many of the negroes learned Tagal and Vi- 
sayan with surprising facility. Soon, however, these acquire- 
ments came to be regarded as anything but a subject for con- 
gratulation. While the white soldiers, unfortunately, got on bad- 
ly with the natives, the black soldiers got on much too well. To 
the little brown brothers, and particularly to the little brown 
sisters, they became united by the tenderest of ties, until the time 
came, in 1901, when many observant officers expressed the opinion 
that the color line had been drawn again to our disadvantage, 
and that the negro soldiers were in closer sympathy with the 
aims of the native populations than they were with those of 
their white leaders and the policy of the United States. 

The desertions from the negro regiments were large — much 
larger, I believe, than from the white organizations; and these 
desertions were invariably of a different character. The white 
man deserted because he was lazy and idle and found service life 
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irksome. Sometimes he joined the insurgents; but he did so, 
evidently, because that was the only way in which he could at- 
tain his dream of becoming a wild man of the woods. But the 
negroes deserted in scores and for the purpose of joining the 
insurgents, and many of them, like the celebrated Fagan, became 
leaders and fought the white troops or their former comrades 
with zest and ability. Such acts as they are charged with com- 
mitting are the acts of savages, and have only been laid to the 
door of white men when blinded by racial hatred or religious 
prejudice. Some stern critics of our regime in the Philippines 
say that the only one of our institutions that would survive 
our withdrawal for more than twelve months is the love of 
"plug" tobacco; but they have overlooked the color feeling and 
the race question which we have imported, and which grows 
luxuriantly where it never grew before. To-day the Chinese 
merchants of the Pasig quarter in Manila divorce their wives by 
the most summary procedure if their babies are not as blond as 
they think they should be. 

In 1902, all the negro troops were sent away from the Philip- 
pines. They went practically together and, I believe, out of their 
regular turn. This step was generally applauded in the army, 
and many reasons for a somewhat unusual course were assigned. 
Nothing official was ever divulged, but Captain Steele, of the 
United States Army, writing in a recent number of this Eeview, 
says that the colored troops were sent back to the United States 
upon the demand of the Civil Governor. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that the white population, military as well as civil, breath- 
ed a sigh of relief upon their departure. 

In enumerating the disorderly outbreaks of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry, it is only fair to say that the records of the other negro 
regiments in time of peace are little, if any, better; so that the his- 
tory of this regiment may be taken as typical of them all. In 1885, 
they shot up the town of Sturgis in Dakota, killing several men. 
They marched as an organized body and responded to the usual 
commands. In Winnemucca, Nevada, a train-load of the men of 
the Twenty-fifth, on their way to the Philippines in 1899, halted 
for supper. They took possession of the saloons, shot a bar- 
keeper and in every way terrorized the town. All efforts to 
identify the perpetrators of the outrage failed, the negroes main- 
taining their characteristic conspiracy of silence. Four months 
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later, at the San Carlos agency in Arizona, men of the Twenty- 
fifth made repeated murderous assaults upon peaceful Indians. 
General Merriam, who commanded the Department, asked that 
the negroes be replaced by white men. This was done, and the 
offending organization was sent on to El Paso, Texas. Here, a 
few weeks later, they took the rifles from the racks, went to the 
city jail where two soldiers were held for trial by the city au- 
thorities, and fired into the jail, killing a policeman on duty 
there. Later in the night, they returned to the jail with guns 
and axes, and made another attempt to release their comrades. 
Eight army rifles, it developed, had been taken from the gun- 
racks, and this was the clue that led to the discovery and punish- 
ment of some of the marauders. At about the same time, men 
of the same organization were guilty of an atrocity at Fort 
Niobrara, Nebraska, which was later characterized by the chair- 
man of the Eepublican Congressional Committee of the district 
as " wanton and cold-blooded murder." 

In the instances enumerated, and in a score of others with 
which the records of the War Department are stained — going 
back to the mutiny of troop E of the Ninth Cavalry in 1867, 
when the troopers, under the lead of their first sergeant, murder- 
ed one white officer and seriously wounded two others — the be- 
havior of the accused has been invariably the same, and has been 
marked by open hostility to all investigation, perfect indiffer- 
ence to the good name of their regiment, contempt for their en- 
listment oath, entire sympathy with men of their own color, 
whatever their acts may have been, and a sullen antagonism to 
their white officers in the performance of their duties. 

Stephen Bonsal. 



